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ABStRACT ^ - ^ 

♦ ' X ^This ERIC diciest synthesizes researcK findings 

relating ^active learning to student achievement^ reviews the status 
ofactive learning practices in today's social studies classrooms, 
presents examples of active learning practices in specific areas of 
the social studies, and provides a list of suggestions and resources 
for integrating active learning in the' social studies^clhsfiroom. The 
first section highlights the growing body of research relating active 
learning approaches to student achievement, not only among young 
children but also among secondary and pos tsecondary students* The 
second section emphasizes the gap between theory and practice by 
highlighting jc^ecent educational reports sugges-ting the need for a 
more varied, more active approach to teaching social studies. In* the 
third, section, active learning approaches currently being used in the 
social studies are listed, including mock trials, case study 
analyses, studenli^ part^icipat ion in opinion polls rfhd surveys, and 
participation in community-based education. Seven specific 
recommendations for - incorporating active learning into the social 
studies curriculum are outlined in the fourth section. The 
publication concludes with a list of ten related resources. (LH) 
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ACTIVE I.EARNING 



Th^erms '^active learning" and '^xperientlar learning" appear to be used Interchangeabfy throughout educational literature, 
sometimes synonymously, sometimes connoting different meanlngs/porexc^mple, '^)qperlentlal learning" is sometimes used 
In reference only to nonclassroom or off-campus learning exf^erlences. At other times, the tarm can be found to describe any 
action-oriented, **handS'On" approach to learning, In or out of the classroom. The Importartt thing Is the concept, whatever 
^Mabei we give It. For purposes of this paper, the broader t«rm 'Active learning" will be used to encompass a variety of actfve 
learning concepts and f^ractlces, e.g,, experiential education, "hi^nds on" learning, inquiry or discovery learning, community- 
, based education. an*-those classroom techniques Invo ving active partlolpa.tlon by students. ' \ 

This ERIC Digest will examine ^)osltlve research f Indinis relating active )earnlnO to eludent achievement, review the status 
* of active learning In today*s social'studles classrooms, present examples of acjlve learning practices In' specific areas of the 
social studies, and provide a list of suggestions and resources for Integrating active learning into the social Studied classroom. 
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What are some poaittve research findings that relate active^ 
. learning to studen^t achlevewtent? ^ ^ 

■•■ " « 

Good teachers have always Instinctively known that many 
students seemed happlqst and even seemecl to learn best 
through ^YJolng." As early as 1931. el well-known educational 
report (The Hadow Report) proposed tt>at "the cunlcyium 
Is to be thought of in terms of activity and experience rather 
than l<ndwledge to be acquired or ^ facts to be stored" 
(Massey 1981, p. 3^. John Deweyf too^ warned that It was 
the educator's responsibility'to see that learning grew out 
of the conditions of experience that arouse'ln the learner 
an active quest for information and ]or production of new 
Ideas. * ' ^ 

Numerous other lines of Inquiry have shed a favorable 
light on active learning, most notably, the work of Jean 
Plaget. Piaget's findings indicate that the majority of 
eiefnehtary school children are passing through what' he 
te,rms the stage of concrete opecatlons— that Is, the 
developmental stage In which chlldren*learn through the real 
problems arising from the use of concrete materials. 
Plagefs actlve^pproach to learning provides opportunities 
not only for indivlflual v/ork but also for vJ^ork In groups. In 
Plaget*s^wn words. "Experience Is always necessary for In- 
tellectual development. . . the subject must be active, muat 
transform things, apd find the structure of his own actioris 
on objects. When I say *actiVe,* I mean^t In two senses* One 
Is acting on material things, but the other means doing 
things (n social coH^iboratlon/in a group effort. This leads, 
to a critical frame of mind, where children must com^ 
munlcate with each olhef This >3 an essential factor In in- 
teljectual development" (In Lablnowicz 1980, p. 209). 

^Although few educators are unaware of Plaget's work, 
many Incorrectly assume that active learning Is Important 
only In the education of young children. There Is a growing 
body of research focusing on seconcfary andpostsecondary 
students as active Itarners rather- thaa'merely^as passive 
receivers of knowledge. In a recent study (Poppenhagen 
1981), In which two learning designs of a field-based 
gradtjate course were studied, findings revealed that efforts 
to apply experiential/active learning concepts to course 
desiga-resMfted in rhee^surable differences in perceived ^ 
quaflty of learning. A gimllar study, 'TIeld-Dependence/ 
Independence and Active Learning of Verbal and Geometric 
Material" (Reardon 1982), suggests tttat field dependent 
Individuals (those people who lend to be influenced more 
than others by the corx^xt in which a perceptual Judgment 



has to be made) generally pertornf>ed better on learning and 
memory tasks when using more active approaches to 
iearoing, * 



What Is the^ status of 
studies clqssroorhs? 



active leartiing in today's social 



In >3plte of the fact that researchers are crojitlnually 
illuminating aspects of active le^arnlng that may be helpfyl 
to teachers, research al^o continues to produce evidence 
that teaching in general is not yet dttuned to their findings. 
A recently completed /esearch Synthesis, Project SPAN 
(Social Studies Priorities, Practices, and Needs), l^entlflefi 
problems for social studied in the 1980s. The report criticized 
the traditional focus on facts and broad conclusions from 
history and other social science disciplines rathef than on 
critical thinking skills, values and attitudes, social science 
concepts, and .social partic ipation. T he report also con- 
cluded that teaching morfesrin mosn>Jassr^)oms rarely, Jf 
«yer. IncluHe inqulrv,^-4[^overy, vVIubs education, 
e){perjential antT copwtTKjKltyr^ simulations, 
programmed instroctlon, orlconTrRct^. f^oreover, rhost 
instruction In the 90clell studies occurs in large groups with 
little use of small group or individual approaches. Evalua- 
tion procedures are predominantly ^ssay tests, assessment 
of participation In class discussions, and grading of student 
papbrs. (Senerfillly avoided In evaluation are synthesis and 
evaluat^n, reasoning sklllt^ and critical and creative think- 
ing (The Future of Social Studies 1982). 

Similarly, In his elght^ear study on schooJIng, John 
Qoodlad also noted **a preponderance o| classroom activity 
including listening,' residing textbooks, comptetino" 
workbooks and worksheets, and taking quizzes— with a 
paucity of activities requiring problem solvtn^, the achieve- 
ment of group goals, student*s planning and executlng'a 
project, and the like" (1983, p. 213). In addition to Qoodlad 
study, a recent research effort by the National Council for 
the Social StifJies (NCSS) reports that*not only do elemen- 
tary school students like $oclal stOdies less than any other 
subject, but also that their favorite, subject js more 
Jnteresting than social studies because It provides for more 
.opportunities for activities and for a greater variety of 
afctlvltles (Shug 1984). ^ ' 



Thjs ERIC Digest was prepared by Leslie Hendrlkson, Staff 
Associate, EflIC Clearinghouse for J^oclal Studies/Social Science 
'Education, Boulder, CO. * 
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WhBt, apecHIc ar©»$ of the social' studies curceptly 
emphasize active learning practices? 

r3osplte lIu^sG ovuiall trendy inUicating heavy rotianco on 
lOKtbookSrl^cK of vaiiuly in inslruclional practlCQS. /^nd liv 
ailonlion to ihe ImpUcallons of research, certain atoas of 
the social studios 'such as law rolaled edu<;^ailon (LRE) 
app*ear to be making gains toward the ln>plQmoniatiQn of 
active learning instructional practicos. As law-related educa- 
tion continues* to develop momentum, the mock trial ha3 
emerged. as a untqtie conirlbulion to active teaqhing 
strategies. By combining aspects of roloplaying and simula- 
tion, students assume the roles ot Qharactors in a case, set 
up a moc4^ courtroom, and conduct a simplilled trial Other 
€ictlve learnlna methods employed m LRE programs include 
. case study t<naiyses, opinion polls, surveys, a^d learning 
•stations (Smith 1983) 

Community-based educatioii. another form of active 
learning involving participatior/of students InMhe commu- 
nity, has also commanded recent a'ltonlion In the leaching 
of citizenship' education. The. 1984 NCSS Bulletin (72),- 
Citizenship and thfCritlcal Role o/ the Social Studies. , 
presents a wide variety of actiun orientod cdmrnunity-basod 
approacfu^ to leaching ctM/onship. Including (1) social- 
. political action projects, such as s\udonts becoming 
ln\A3lved in poHtlcal caf^ipalgns. attending caucuses, join 
Ing |5arty and candida^te 6rganl2ation8, Aworking v^Wh 
legislators, and producing media docunienlarles of local 
problems, (2) community projects, including studt^nt work 
In fioalth clinlcsi and on you\li hotlines, l^olping a local facil- 
ity such as a senior center but fuel consurnplion, operating 
a cohimunity recycling coMer, producing and distributing 
a community nev\/spapor. or decorating or repainting low 
income housing; (3) student volunteer service, such as 
volunteering in socldl nervices agencies like the Red Cross, 
day care centers, and hospitals; (4) comniunity study^ in 
which students survey community attitudes abput real ' 
issues, study community Instituttons. conduct foxflre-type • 
oral history studies, and miervlew older citizens, and (5) 
jnlernships. in which a few hours per week are epent with 
mayors, prosecutors, judges, lawyers, artists, business 
people, welfare workers, and other community resource- 
people tParker and Jarolinaok 1984). These are just a few Ox- 
amplos of active learning approaches. While such methods 
admittedly ret^uire a lot of initial i^lannlng. teachers as well 
as students benefit from increased knbwiedgo and motiva- 
tion gair^od from active learning. In addition, teachers 
concerned about the additional classroom^time needed for 
, active expbriences can find reassurance in Piaget's words: 
' '1f yon spend one year studying something verbally that 
requires two years of^active study, then you have actually 
J. lost a year. If we were willing to lose a bit more time and 
let the children be active, let them use trial and error on 
i different things, then the timewe seem to have lost, we n^iay 
have actually ^^ainod, Children may develop a general 
method that they canuse on ofhor subject^" (In Labinowicz 
1980. p. 233). \ 

What are some specific recommendatioils for ln#orporating 
active learning Inta the social studies? 

' The following recommendations s|mmarize,8uggestions 
on contributions that educators can Tnake toward widening 
the range ot active learning instructional approaches. Social 
stuxJies educatori can (1) assess their own instructional 
strengths and weaknesses and mqke commitments' to* 
improve^n at least one new Instructional technique each 
;yeqr. directing attention to using new discussion strategies, 
community^based activities, surveys, and cAS6-studies; 
• (2) provide students with at least, one special, long-term 
learning experience each year that relates to Important 
concepts, %kill§ valuing, or participation objectives- 
activities could Include social actioa project^imWation 
O gaming, 'peer learning and cross-age teaching programs, and 
ERJC individual or group research projec^e; (3) focus on skills 
Involving active acquiring of information^ organizing ahd 



using information, and Increasing Interpersonal relation* 
sWps and social participation rather than skills retjulring 
- predominantly memorization and factual recall; (4) provide 
fbr individual dif^erences and '^slow learners" by develop- 
ing an iltmosphere of acceptance, providing for a wide 
^variety of readtji^ abilities, providing a wide variety Of 
acti\riiie,3 and approaches, using carefully planfied ques- 
tions, and gearing evaluation to individual abilities; (5) take 
advantage.of programs that by their nature invjte the use 
Of active learning, such as law-related education, valu^ 
'eOucallon, local history, community studies, rnulticuflural 
studies, and gioi)ai studies; (6) obtain con^muniiy support ^ 

• by utilizing comrnunity resource people, educating parents ' 
about important iosoardh on active learning, and par 
tlcipating in Inservice orograms designed to aeslst teachers 
In active methods; tnd (7) demonstrate patience with 
students' Initial e>d)o^ure to active learning methods. 
Students unused to $ucli methods are likely to feel hesitant 
and possibly threatened by the prospect of learning on their 
own (ivlorrlssott 1982, pp. 107*108). Teachers introducing ac • 
llve*loarnlng methods into a classroom tor the' first time will 
need to provide a l6t of support and ericourefgement. extend- 
ed periods of time for explo/alion. tasks of manageable com^ 
plexlty, and time for stud\ints to verify that their answers 
will be accepted^ 

What resources on active learning are available through the 
ERIC system? * [ 

'Numerous documents describing active ^^arning and 
active approaches to teaching social studies are included 
in the Ef^lC database. In the following list, we have noted 
sonje relevant documents In ERIC; they are Identified by an 
ED number. EF^IC documents are available for \<lewing in 
microfiche at libraries that subscribe to the ERIC Collec- 
tion. Ivlicrofiche copies of documents can also pe purchased 
from ERIC Docurment Reprodgctioti Servifce (Box 190, 
•Arlington, VA 22210). Paper copies can also be purchased 
from EDRS. some are avalj^ible frorVi the original publisher. 
Check Resources in Education (RIE) for ordering 
information. , . ^ 
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